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opinion 


IN MEMORY OF JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


HAT FILLS MY MIND, as I think of John Gould Fletcher, is the 

image of the man as I saw him not long ago in his Arkansas 
home, on a steep, pine-covered ridge near Little Rock. On a bright 
April day we walked among his pines, and, following the pointing 
of his finger, picked out the faraway glint of the Arkansas River in a 
cleft of mountainous ridges. Below us, the slope fell away precipi- 
tously toward the river. It was so steep, Fletcher said, that he had 
not yet made bold to walk the boundary of his own land in that 
direction. Some day he intended to. 

The Fletchers’ pleasant and beautiful house, built from stone 
quarried on the place, stood on the level top of the ridge, well-sited, 
overhung by old pine-trees that had been cleared only enough to 
accent its repose and make it, too, seem rooted in the ridge. A poet 
could have wished for no better retreat. There was no thought in 
my mind but of admiration and satisfaction that Fietcher, who in his 
time had been one of the most restless of wanderers, had found this 
spot in his own country, where he might spend in happiness the 
many years one hoped God would still grant him. 

Our talk, on those April days and evenings, was often of the 
historic past, and now and then of the immediate present, but hardly 
at all of Fletcher’s personal past, though reminders of that past 
were all around us — the books of the French symbolists and many 
other garnerings of his days in England and France, ranked from 
ceiling to floor around three walls of the living-room; ornaments and 
furnishings from the American southwest; rugs from Mexico and the 
Orient; a single brilliant painting of an Arkansas scene above the 
fireplace. Fletcher was busy arranging material for an anthology 
of Southern poetry that he was commissioned to edit. He talked 
much of that. We discussed, among other things, the contemporary 
pertinence of William Grayson’s pre-Civil War poem, The Hireling 
and the Slave, a rare copy of which Fletcher brought from his study 
to show me. Together, we speculated on what sources would be 
helpful for use in a new historical work on which Fletcher and his 
wife Charlie May planned to collaborate as soon as the Southern 
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anthology was out of the way. 

The Bollingen Award to Ezra Pound somehow came into the 
conversation, and Fletcher said, without bitterness but a little sadly, 
that he felt the great controversy over this award definitely marked 
the end of a period of art — the period of the primacy of art above 
al] else that had dominated his own generation of poets. But mostly 
Fletcher spoke of the Arkansas past — partly out of his own intense 
absorption in it, partly by way of courteously instructing his visiting 
friends; and under his quiet guidance we went to see the restoration 
of the old territorial capital of Arkansas, then the state capitol, and 
finally the Pike mansion — the “old house” of his boyhood and of 
certain of his poems. At every point of the journey Fletcher had 
tale after tale to tell. In the evening, some of his young friends 
dropped in for a visit; and Fletcher discoursed on the culture of the 
rice country that we would traverse next day, traced on a geological 
survey map the strange topographical features of the country between 
Little Rock and Memphis, and called our attention to a remarkable 
cypress lake that we must be sure to notice. 

When I told him goodby next morning, I did not dream it was 
for the last time. But the darkness against which he had often 
valiantly fought was pressing him hard, although I did not know it. 
Two weeks later it conquered finally, and took him. And now, 
though the memory of the John Gould Fletcher of that last meeting 
is still warm in my mind, and is the happiest of many fine recollec- 
tions that I have of him, I must leave the mortal image, which 
cannot survive our personal memories, and seek the meaning of the 
immortal part that the poet in his works has made truly memorable. 

A score of notable books, from his Irradiations — Sand and Spray, 
published in 1915, to his Arkansas, a history of his native state, 
contain in poetry and prose the distinguished record of John Gould 
Fletcher's tireless and passionate devotion to the art that he, like 
others of his generation of poets, put first among all considerations. 
Yet, despite Fletcher’s avowed allegiance to art as a supreme and 
all-determining goal, in that same score of books there is evidence 
that, almost from the beginning of his career, he was no art-for-art’s- 
sake aesthete, but a man of broadest intellectual capacity and intense 
moral purpose. At heart he was more of a traditionalist than he 
intended to be or would have been willing to acknowledge during 
the rebellious early stage of his career. 
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At first only a faint undercurrent in his poetry, his return to tradi- 
tion finally became dominant in Branches of Adam, a semi-epic and 
by far his most ambitious and weighty poem. In this work, begun 
apparently in 1921 and published in England in 1925, yet still little- 
known in America, Fletcher dealt boldly with the metaphysical and 
religious problem forced on him by the pressure of events. Shocked 
by the collapse in World War I of the European society to which 
he had fled in order to practice his youthful] religion of art, he had 
written Amy Lowell in 1917, as he records in his autobiography: 
“Since 1916 I have wanted with all my heart to write about humanity 
— not about landscapes .... As you say, the War has certainly 
brought this about in me — it has produced a tremendous clash 
between my imagination and the reality — and the results of that 
clash will change me, have already changed me tremendously.” 

Although Fletcher never completely abandoned his earlier style, 
from as early as 1921 he strove tremendously to realize his new ideal, 
to uphold “man’s search for God as the theme of all great poetry,” 
even though he was, in his own words, “committing myself to an 
anachronism, greater even than the anachronism I had committed 
myself to by becoming primarily a poet.” He regarded his Parables 
and Branches of Adam as a “counterblast” to the naturalistic realism 
of James Joyce, whose pessimistic representation of humanity, how- 
ever honest and courageous, Fletcher could not accept. 

Increasingly, too, Fletcher turned his eyes, almost desperately, to 
the America, and finally to the South, from which he had once 
deliberately exiled himself. By 1929 he was ready to ally himself 
with the most thorough-going traditionalists in the western world, 
the “Southern Agrarian” group, with some of whom, in their earlier 
phase as “Fugitive” poets, he had become acquainted during his 
1926 visit to the United States, and with whom, too, he had main- 
tained a fairly regular correspondence. When the Agrarian sym- 
posium, I'll Take My Stand, appeared in 1930, Fletcher was repre- 
sented, not by an essay on art or poetry, but by a formidable study 
of education, in which he took a sternly argued conservative position. 
In 1933, after an exile of twenty-four years, he returned to the 
United States and to residence in his native Arkansas. In this, the 
happiest phase of his long career, Fletcher seemed to feel the need 
of paying a debt of affection to the state and region he had once 
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forsaken. His creative energy went largely into historical works, and 
he gave much time to the encouragement of young writers and to 
fostering cultural enterprises in his own region. 

But this later Fletcher is almost completely unknown to the 
literary public of 1950. His early reputation as “Imagist” fixed upon 
him a label that he could not live down. Although Fletcher’s close 
friendship with Amy Lowell brought him what he afterwards called 
the “scandalous success” of publication as one of the Imagist group, 
in the long run he probably lost as much as he gained through 
her over-enthusiastic championship. For, with very little amendment, 
critics, reviewers, and anthologists have followed Amy Lowell’s 
emphasis and ignored the poet and man of letters who in Branches 
of Adam reversed his earlier position and who even at the outset 
was probably more a symbolist than an imagist. The belated award . 
of the Pulitzer prize to Fletcher’s Selected Poems (1938) evidently 
honored the supposed “Imagist” rather than the poet who had 
resolved to grapple with metaphysical reality and epic magnitudes. 
It must be granted that the choice of material in the Selected Poems 
— the only available collected edition of his poems — invites a false 
emphasis. This volume draws chiefly upon his early work: Irradia- 
tions (1915); Goblins and Pagodas (1916); The Tree of Life (1918); 
Breakers and Granite (1918). It hardly represents the rich and 
various intelligence that is revealed in Fletcher’s remarkable, but 
poorly titled, autobiography, Life Is My Song, published in 1937. 
But I suppose the truth is that even at the age of fifty, when he had 
resettled in the United States, Fletcher was still paying the price of 
having chosen exile for the sake of art at a time when he could not 
have foreseen the consequences of his choice. 

In the peculiar history of John Gould Fletcher as exile, the time 
element itself is important. Born January 8, 1886, at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, he grew up in a society — the society of the middle and 
western South — that had in its cultura] habits as much of frontier 
as of establishment. His father, who came of a family of hill-farmers, 
fought through the Civil War in the Confederate army, became a 
cotton-buyer after the war, finally prospered, and was very promi- 
nent in post-reconstruction politics, retiring when, in his old age, 
he failed in his campaign for the governorship of Arkansas against 
the once famous “one-gallus” politician, Jeff Davis. From his father, 
apparently, Fletcher inherited the combination of aristocratic and 
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backwoodsy tendencies that social historians still find it difficult to 
understand in persons of southern antecedents. From his mother, a 
sensitive woman of German ancestry, he derived a strong aesthetic 
bias which she spared no pains in cultivating. In the old Pike 
mansion the boy led at first a very sheltered life. His mother’s 
influence predisposed him toward books and art. Frail of body, 
inept at games, he took refuge in a deeper bookishness when he 
entered the more active world of school. Graduated from high school 
at the age of sixteen, he was confronted with his parents’ determina- 
tion to send him off to Harvard. This was his mother’s decision, 
Fletcher thought; the father, though consenting, planned that young 
Fletcher should eventually become a lawyer. 
Doubtless life at Harvard, for a Southern boy in those times, was 
- in itself the first step towards exile, if not in itself a sort of exile. At 
any rate it brought to young Fletcher as complete a dissociation from 
his inherited background as any that is on record for a poet. From 
his college studies he got little that counted. By his third year he 
had become an ardent Nietzschean and had written much poetry, 
including a long composition entitled Impressionistic Symphony. But 
he had already decided that the materialistic United States was no 
country for poets. At Harvard he had found only one other student 
who, like himself, dared to indulge seriously in the art. By this time 
his discontent was reaching a critical stage. After a futile excursion 
into archaeology, which led him into the Mesa Verde region of the 
Southwest and to other travel in the West, Fletcher deliberately 
absented himself from his college examinations. In 1909, after the 
settlement of his father’s estate, Fletcher over-rode the objections of 
his family, abandoned Harvard without his degree, and determined 
to use his income to finance his life as poet in Europe. 

In view of the brilliant achievement that soon followed this ex- 
patriation we are not entitled to say that young Fletcher’s decision 
was wholly wrong. That it was in an ironic way untimely, we can 
now see. In 1909 the Europe to which he hopefully fled was only 
five years away from the debacle of total war. And in the United 
States, on which he turned his back, the greatest upsurge of the arts 
in American history was on the point of appearing. Fletcher came 
to Europe too late; he left America too soon. His tragedy, if it was 
tragedy, was in the timing of his exile. When Fletcher realized that 
the center of artistic vitality had shifted from Europe to America, 
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he was already too deeply involved in Europe to convert his exile 
into a mere visit abroad. His virtuosity had established him as a 
leading experimentalist in poetry, and in a way his reputation rested 
on his being a notable expatriate. Furthermore, in his first marriage 
— to Daisy Arbuthnot, an Englishwoman — he had made the most 
responsible of all commitments. 

And so for many years Fletcher experienced the agonized incer- 
tainty that only the exile knows. Abroad, he had achieved, at least 
to outward view, what he had come for. But at home in the United 
States, not abroad, was the rea] audience for his poetry: the maga- 
zines, like Poetry, The Litile Review, The Fugitive, and many more; 
the friendly editors and thriving publishing houses; the congenial 
groups of intellectual and literary spirits. And Europe, to which he 
had trusted for salvation, was falling before his eyes into social dis- 
order and ruin. The struggle of his life was now, while maintaining 
his integrity as man and artist, to face the painful contradictions, the 
enormous practical difficulties, that this unanticipated state of affairs 
forced upon him. 

Lonely, unguided, Fletcher had discovered for himself, in France, 
and had striven to master, the French symbolist poets that, as Har- 
vard undergraduate, he could sample only in the meagre translations 
that he had found in the Boston public library. Still solitary, unad- 
vised, he had tried to write a new poetry that fused the effects of 
poetry, painting, and music—“the triple influence” (he afterwards 
said) of Mallarmé, Gauguin, and Debussy—and so was practicing his 
own version of symbolism before it had taken hold in English or 
American poetry. For a while unsuccessful in getting publication, 
he welcomed in Ezra Pound his first literary friend; but he resisted 
Pound’s attempts to make over his poetry in the Pound model. De- 
fending his methods to Pound, Fletcher cited the French symbolists, 
whom Pound, by Fletcher’s account, had not yet actually read, but 
whom Pound then proceeded to read, in books borrowed from 
Fletcher, and to introduce to the English public in a series of articles, 
Though he declined to become Pound’s disciple, Fletcher, with the 
generosity characteristic of him throughout his life, contributed from 
his: own funds toward the financing of The Egoist. 

Similarly, though aware of the poetic limitations of imagist pro- 
cedure, he was secretly shocked and disturbed by Amy Lowell’s 
quick exploitation for her own use of techniques that Fletcher felt 
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he had originated, and writhed inwardly at many aspects of her 
championship of the new poetry. Fletcher conceded that the role 
Amy Lowell had assumed was one she was peculiarly well fitted to 
play, as he was not, and he gave the Imagist movement his hearty 
support and Amy Lowell his sympathetic and grateful friendship. 
“My business,” he afterwards wrote, “was to write poetry. ... 
Whether or not she got the credit for her championship of the new 
poetry was to me a matter of complete indifference.” 

Again and again Fletcher opened fresh fields of endeavor, only to 
see others reap the fruit. His Paul Gauguin, written in 1918 but not 
published until 1921, anticipated a trend that others popularized. 
Years before the vogue of “world literature,” Fletcher tried to inter- 
est American publishers in bringing out a series of translations, which 
he proposed to edit, of Unamuno, Spitteler, Berdyaev, Ramuz, Clau- 
del; but with one voice the publishers declined to support his pro- 
jected “Modern European Library.” His prophetic study of Russia 
and America, The Two Frontiers, was rejected by his British pub- 
lisher and appeared in America in 1930 only to be unheard in the 
din of the great depression. 

Yet such defeats never left him long discouraged. In his devotion 
to his art there was a certain fierceness that, while it isolated him, 
also must have sustained him. Not many writers, in any age, can at- 
tain his degree of lonely courage. Although, from first to Jast, Fletcher 
knew most of the writers of his generation, both the great and the 
less great, and will stand in our poetic history in association with 
Frost, Robinson, Pound, H. D., Masters, Sandburg, Lindsay, Amy 
Lowell, and although he shared in important group enterprises, he 
was never truly of any group or coterie, never had the support of 
any claque or organization, cultural, commercial, or political, never 
was the darling of any publisher, never enjoyed a real popular suc- 
cess. He is an extraordinary, almost unique example of the isolated 
artist. Independent to the last degree, outspoken and frank, uncom- 
promising where his principles were involved, yet wholly without 
guile, he won all that he won by the test of merit alone. Unflinch- 
ing in his individualism, John Gould Fletcher was no man to bow 
his neck before Caesar. This is the stern and lonely poet who wrote 
in The Black Rock these self-descriptive lines— 


Keel of the world, apart, 
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I have lived like you. 


Some men are soil of the earth; 

Their lives are like harvest fields, 

Green in the spring, and gold in their season, 
Then barren and mown; 


But those whom my soul has loved 

Are as barren rock standing off headlands, 
Cherishing perhaps a few bitter wild flowers 
That bloom in the granite year after year. 


But Fletcher was also generous. With a gallantry so rare that it 
must seem archaic and quixotic to the present generation, he was 
always ready to risk everything for a friend or a good cause. Like 
the Sartorises of William Faulkner’s novels, he was born into a world 
that no longer offered a good field for the exercise of such gallantry; 
but he did not, like the Sartorises, waste his strength in jousting in 
lists where victory would be a worse calamity than defeat. He gave 
his strength to the cause of art and to those who were enlisted in that 
cause. To Fletcher, this was a chivalric pursuit, the only chivalric 
pursuit left to modern man to cherish. For this, and for much more, 
he will be remembered and honored, and I cannot think there will 
ever be a true follower of poetry who will fail to know what John 
Gould Fletcher meant when in his youth he wrote— 


The morning is clean and blue and the wind blows u 
the clouds. , 

Now my thoughts gathered from afar 

Once again in their patched armour, with rusty plumes 
and blunted swords, 

Move out to war. 


Smoking our morning pipes we shall ride two and two 

Through the woods. 

For our old cause keeps us together, 

ce ou hatred is so precious not death or defeat can 
reak it. 


God willing, we shall this day meet that old enemy 
Who has given us so many a gocd beating. 

Thank God we have a cause worth fighting for, 
And a cause worth losing and a good song to sing. 
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